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Savage Survivals. By J. Howard Moore. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 1916. Pp. 191. 

This book is an excellent presentation of the concepts of organic 
and social evolution adapted to the intelligence of children. The 
material was originally part of a series of lectures on ethics given in 
the Crane Technical High School of Chicago. 

The important part played by the principle of selection among wild 
and domestic animals is shown, and the many apt illustrations of ves- 
tigial structures, vestigial instincts, and vestigial social forms serve 
to impress the young mind with the evolutionary concept of gradual 
change and continuity. The relatively modern idea of the vast period 
of prehistoric human evolution is well developed. 

It is doubtful whether the pedagogical value of Morgan's anthropo- 
logically obsolete nine stages of society is sufficient to justify its use 
even in a popular work which in so many respects is admirably scientific. 
The reader gains the impression (pp. 101-4) that the minds of savages 
are of distinctly inferior order. This does not agree with the findings 
of modern anthropology. 

F. Stuart Chapin 

Smith College 



Nationalizing America. By Edward A. Steiher. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1916. Pp. 240. $1.00. 

To a group of six Chautauqua lectures on "Americanization," Pro- 
fessor Steiner has added four other chapters. Nationalism is defined 
as centering, not in the territorial extent of a country, not in a linguistic 
heritage, not in a set of awe-inspiring traditions, but primarily in the 
will of the people. And that national will must be determined upon 
making of the given country something more than a land of big cities, 
of big skyscrapers, and of big and bigger booms. Mr. Steiner believes 
in a United States which is greater than "merely another world-power, 
another armed camp, another huge, man-eating, national monster." 
He sees in the present European struggle more than a call to military 
preparedness on the part of the United States, and gives a large view 
of the forces which make for national greatness in the broadest sense. 

The book contains a convicting, but a fair, uncovering of our national 
weakness. The chapter on "The Stomach Line" is especially searching 
in its criticism of our American overemphasis upon wealth. Lucid, 
fearless, brimming with unexpected humor, highly patriotic, international 
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in its vision — these are words and terms which indicate the author's style 
and viewpoint. "My country, right or wrong; but when she is wrong 
I am as ready to die that she may not commit the wrong, as I am ready 
to live and work that she may be right." 

E. S. Bogardus 
University of Southern California 



Modes of Research in Genetics. By Raymond Pearl, Biologist of 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. vii+182. 

This little book comprises four papers and addresses published 
elsewhere and, in addition, a chapter entitled "On the Nature of Statis- 
tical Knowledge " — an analysis of the claims of statisticians. The author 
admits that the great value of statistical treatment is the description 
of a group in terms of that group's attributes rather than those of the 
constituent individuals; but he regards as rather sterile the other 
quality of statistical research which affords only the "betting odds" 
about the individual case. 

In two chapters the author examines critically the biometric, Men- 
delian, and other methods of genetic research, and shows the clear 
limitations of biometry. The final two chapters, the one on the mathe- 
matical aspects of the problem of inbreeding and the other an address 
on genetics and breeding, are more exclusively biological. 

Pearl's book is another example of a growing tendency among 
American biologists that have more than the average literary capacity 
to write scientific essays in a generally readable form and publish them 
in a fashion that makes them accessible to the reading public. As a 
successful attempt in this direction this thoughtful book by one of our 
most distinguished scholars deserves a careful reading by all persons 
interested in statistical methods. The book is attractively printed 

and bound. 

Chas. B. Davenport 
Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y. 



Modern Industry in Relation to the Family, Health, Education, 

Morality. By Florence Kelley. New York: Longmans, 

Green, & Co., 1914. Pp. 147. 

In this little volume Mrs. Kelley gives a vivid and rapid summary 

of some of those conditions of modern industrial society which have 

already led many thoughtful observers to doubt the reality of our 



